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New Zealand 
Socialist 
Unity 
Party 

You can meet other people inter¬ 
ested in socialism at these addresses: 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE: P.O. Box 
1987, Auckland. 

AUCKLAND: Regional Committee, 
76 Albert Street, Auckland. 

Phone: 375-857. 

NEW PLYMOUTH: Mr. E. Miller, 
59 Paynters Avenue, New Plymouth. 
Phone: 84192. 

WELLINGTON: Mr. J. Brinklow, 

Flat D, 38/40 Cleveland Street, 
Brooklyn. Phone 898-830. 
CHRISTCHURCH: Mr. R. O’Brien, 
99b Selwyn Street, Spreydon, Christ¬ 
church. Phone: 327-935. 

DUNEDIN: Mr. E. W. Hunter, 21 

Ravelston Street, Musselburgh, 
Dunedin. Phone 52441. 

If you would like information on 
Socialism please contact or write to 
any of these addresses. 
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An 

introdnction 


Socialism and its achievements are no 
longer questions for debate as to their 
practicability. Not only do socialist ideas 
influence working people very widely, but 
the results of Socialism as a system are 
constantly discussed. 

All the big questions between nations 
involving war and peace, in fact all vital 
issues today, take place with a background 
of the division of the world' between 
Capitalism and Socialism. 

This programme in no way answers all 
questions, but it does show the attitude of 
the New Zealand Socialist Unity Party and 
what its approach.. would be to social 
changes of both a small and of a more 
fundamental nature. 

If reading it raises more questions on 
particular and current issues, we would be 
happy to supply further information. We 
would be satisfied if it stimulated wider 
thinking and discussion among all 
progressive people after consideration of 
our approach to great and important 
questions. 

NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
N.Z. SOCIALIST UNITY PARTY 
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A Programme 
for 

Socialism 

in 

Now Zoaland 


1st September 1971 

If a survey were made of what most New 
Zealanders consider to be the desirable character 
for the future of their country an overwhelming 
majority would favour these points. 

* Being nationally independent and free 
of external domination in any form. 

* Having relations with other countries 
based on peaceful development and 
with mutual respect and advantage. 

* A steadily rising standard of life 
materially and culturally which would 
give security in sickness or health, 
making a rich full life possible for all. 

* An educational system which would 
enable all to develop their talents to 
the full extent of their applied ability. 

The desire for such a future would be very wide, 
but when the question of how to achieve such a 
society was considered, a diversity of views would 
be seen. 

Within these wide differences would be found a 
common ground on points leading towards the 
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objectives. Some would approach the question | 

from an idealistic concept of what is good, just I 

and desirable, while others would make their * 

decisions on what met their immediate interests. I 

There would also be those who think not only in • 

terms of the greatest good for the greatest number, b 

but also whetlier the goals were practicable and I 

realisable and whetlier the forces existed which are 
capable of bringing them about. 


Why Socialism. The New Zealand Socialist Unity 
Party believes that Socialism is the only system 
which can make a lasting reality of the objectives. 
In this pamphlet we propose to explain— 

* What Socialism is. 

* Wliy we believe that Socialism is 
inevitable. 

* Who the forces are that will bring it about. 

* How it will become a reality. 

This is a programme providing a "basis for the 
fullest and widest discussion of the questions 
involved. Those who are conscious of the need for 
change will understand better what direction it 
must take and will become involved in the 
practical work. 

Socialism is not inevitable because it is a more 
just and higher moral form of society, but because 
it is the only system which is capable today of 
allowing production to expand and be planned to 
meet mens’ needs according to their contribution 
by work. 

Its inevitability also is not because justice must 
ultimately prevail, but because the needs of 
expanding production and social distribution 
demand it, and the forces to bring it about have 
also arisen. 

It is true that moral changes are necessary today 
and will be for the future. They will arise on a new 
and secure foundation when economic wealth is 
distributed according to the needs of all men and 
where peace, social justice and brotherliness 
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become the dominating ideals of its social order 
and the detennining principles of its policy. 

Society stands on the eve of vast technological 
changes which can produce an abundance for all 
men, but notliing less than social ownership will 
guarantee the distribution of this abundance on a 
social basis meeting their needs. 

Private monopoly divides for its own interests, 
while social ownership unites for the wider 
interests of all who contribute by work. 

Historically, socialism is inevitable, but it will be 
brought about by the activities of men. This means 
conscious action and not a passive wailing for a 
great day when men will enter the golden age by 
any other way than their own exertions. 



SOCIALISM AND THE CHANGING WORLD 

Any consideration of a programme for socialism 
must be seen against the background of world 
change, which is the environment conditioning all 
events. 

Before World War 1 capitalism could be 
described as die universal system of relationships 
in so far as it dominated all relationships between 
states. 

After the war ended a successful revolution had 
taken place in Russia, and the foundation was laid 
for the building of socialism. This was the first 
break in the universally dominant system of 
capitalism. 

Socialism successfully defeated the various 
attempts to destroy it and grew in strength until 
the Second World War, when it played a decisive 
role in the military defeat of fascism. 

After the war a number of other European 
countries began to build socialism and a bloc of 
socialist nations emerged. This was followed by 
the victory in China and the extension of the 
socialist bloc. 

The former colonial countries began to break 
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away from imperialism, until today there is little 
left of the colonial empires as their subject nations 
have begun an independent existence. 

All these forces apinst imperialism have 
become such a decisive factor in world affairs that 
imperialism can no longer operate without 
consideration of these changes and their reality. 

This division is such that today it conditions the 
decisions on all major issues and has become the 
dominant factor in world events and relationships 
between nations. 

New policies have been developed to meet this 
reality with the forces of imperialism constantly 
striving for new forms of countering the rising 
influence of socialism on all changes within the 
world of imperialism. 

The course of social development is best 
illustrated by the form of production and 
organisation which all can see. 

Capitalism began with small enterprises freely 
competing with one another. This freedom of 
competition enabled them also to join together, to 
use more effectively their resources, of< to buy new 
and better tools or plant to compete with rival 
firms. 

From this competition between small firms, and 
their combination to meet competition, huge 
combines have emerged employing thousands of 
workers. These combines still more, and in 
different ways, dominate the market until 
monopoly has replaced the competition from 
which it arose. Monopolies become so powerful 
that governments too become dominated by tlieir 
influence and demands. 



What are these private monopolies? They are 
organisations privately owned, even when on the 
shareholding basis, which employ large numbers of 
people working socially, that is. all making a part 
contribution to the production ol the finished 
product, which then passes back to private 
control. 

Many are so large that their ramifications 
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extend beyond the country where production 
takes place and they make decisions affecting the 
lives of people in different parts of the world. 

As technological change occurs and automated 
production increases, machines replace people. 
Because the purpose of production, meeting 
people’s needs, is separated from the aims of those 
who own the productive apparatus, we find 
machines replacing men. In the countries where 
this process is most advanced there is a permanent 
army of people unemployed. 

At the time when the United States 
sharemarket was at its highest point, the number 
of unemployed people in that country was also at 
its highest. 

This contradiction between people working 
socially in production and being deprived of their 
social needs by private owners can be ended only 
by socially owning the machines and means of 
production. Distribution and consumption of 
goods can then take place in accordance with 
man’s social needs. 

This is why socialism is needed to enable men to 
expand production, and use ever more automated 
machines in a way which will lay the basis for a 
richer life for all and not only a few. 

Socialism then can be seen as a change in the 
relationships between men and their relationships 
in producing men’s needs. It does not arise as a 
new idea or solution in men’s minds, but from a 
study of how things exist, their movement and its 
directions. 

The changes in the tools of production 
ultimately cause changes in men’s relationships to 
be necessary, if mankind is to be able to secure 
and use the advantages which new teclinology 
makes possible. Certainly such changes will 
correspond with the ideas which many people hold 
as to a better form of society in which the dignity 
of all men can be expressed. This is the foundation 
for a unity in action of different groups of people 
towards a common objective. 

If we were to advance socialism as the only 
programme to work for, we would ignore the fact 
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that wider agreement and activity can be brought 
about today on goals corresponding to wide 
sections of people’s social needs. These objectives 
are social in character and so they conflict with 
the needs of narrow private interests, but 
inevitably they lead people organisationally and 
ideologically toward more fundamental change. 

If people are going to move toward a conscious 
action for socialism they will only do so as they 
understand its necessity and are prepared to raise 
its banner as their future goal. 

Unless tliis is done their struggles for changes 
here and now will be narrow and remain limited to 
reforms within present relationships. Furthermore 
their outlook will be adjusted and narrowed to this 
field and the necessary links with more 
fundamental changes will pass into the 
background. 

This is the path which has made many good 
socialist workers end up as time servers who value 
good relationships with the employers and the 
monopolists above all else. . 

It is not a matter of good or bad Wn, honest or 
corrupt, but of whether they work as part of a 
movement, are guided by a philosophical outlook 
toward socialism and accept a discipline from 
those they serve. 

Only by working in this way can we avoid 
becoming stranded fri the morass of capitalism. 



Class Relationships. Men organise together around 
many interests but the decisive form in social 
development is that of their relationship to the 
means of production. 

One section, and quite a small one, own and 
control the factories and the mills whereby the 
great majority must work in order to live. 

The second and major grouping consists of 
workers who, because they own no productive 
apparatus, must sell their ability to work to those 
who do own it, in order to live. 

These two groups are described as classes 
because of their respective positions in relation to 
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the ownership of the means of production. 

Their interests are broadly in confhct and so the 
term class conflict or class struggle is no more thaji 
a general description of their relationsliips. 
Because of this division and conflict of interests 
the larger issues of social development cannot be 
considered or studied in terms of men’s needs in 
general, but only in relation to the class position. 

Class interest is the basis on which to build 
because it is precisely from the reality of this 
division that today’s important problems arise. 

If this division only existed in men’s minds 
there would be some truth in the desirability of 
bringing the two sides together to find a common 
path. But since the division of class ownership is 
the reality, problems arising from it can only be 
solved by organising on the class basis and working 
for socialism to end the reality of tlie division. 

The working class is the only class which is 
indispensable in production, which can end 
exploitation of man and by man, and which can 
build a new society in the interests of all people. 

Ending class divisions in society can only come 
through the working class becoming the ruling 
class, developing democracy and ultimately ending 
class division. 

Capital is a social relationship and as more 
wealth created by human labour passes to private 
ownership it strengthens the dominance of a small 
class. 

Historically this can only end when the working 
class takes over the ownership of the wealth which 
they themselves have created by generations of 
work, and organise production and distribution 
according to social needs. 

For the first time this will be according to the 
basic needs of all men, but it can only come about 
through action led by and centred around the 
working class. 


Working Class Allies. Besides the basic division of 
capitalists and workers, other sections have 
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elements of both workers and owners in their 
position. Working farmers produce commodities 
from their own labour but they retain some 
control over the ownership of what they produce. 

This makes them less decisive in major social 
changes but their interests lie far more with the 
workers than with those who exploit both. 

Other sections, such as small shopkeepers and 
small producers are also exploited by monopoly 
and constitute potential allies of the working class. 

A unity for cotpmon action can be built around 
these sections, but such a united opposition to 
monopoly will not arise spontaneously. It needs to 
be developed and fought for. In this the working 
class must play the leading role and by helping to 
defend the interests of middle class sections will 
draw them closer as allies against monopoly. 

The middle class will only be attracted to unity 
with workers if they sec them as strong, united 
and confident in their organisation and outlook. 

The working class has the responsibility to win 
its natural allies to a firmer unity. 

' 



Trade Unions and Social Change 

The basic organisations of the working class are 
the Trade Unions. It is here that the workers learn 
to organise and fi^it. They learn by their daily 
experiences in work that tliey have to organise and 
liglit to retain the share of production which they 
receive as wages. They see their labour producing 
ever more commodities, the great bulk of which 
pass from their control. 

They also know that it is the system of class 
relationships which enables new machines, which 
should make life easier and which they themselves 
have produced, to exploit them further and 
ultimately throw them on tlie scrap heap of 
redundancy. 

The strengthening of the trade unions as 
disciplined fighting organisations is vital. As 
capitalism produces ever greater concentrations of 
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Brewery workers in Auckland at a strike meeting. 
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workers in common production so should the 
trade unions strengthen their forms of organisation 
and unite on a basis corresponding to the 
productive forms of the period of monopoly. 

Capitalism in every way tries to weaken the 
trade unions and convert them into appendages for 
the smoother running of industry. The bringing 
about of these new forms of organisation should 
arise from the pursuit of the workers’ needs and 
not be made into abstract campaigns. 

All plans of future activity whether for 
socialism, for peace, or for trade union 
reorganisation must be linked with and arise from 
present campaigns. The future must never be 
abstract, belonging entirely to tomorrow, nor 
should today’s campaigns be narrow, of 
momentary worth and isolated from the future. 

The strengthening of the New Zealand 
Federation of Labour is both the means and the 
leadership to make trade unionism vital and 
forward looking for the future. 



Young People. No outline of Hhe forces for 
socialism can ignore the role to be played today by 
youth and students. 

Nothing need be said of them except their role 
within the class forces already outlined. Any 
contrasting of youth versus age is false because it 
introduces a featufe which has a new emphasis in 
the conditions of today but ascribes to it a false 
base. 

The great divisions are between imperialism and 
socialism, between capital and labour, between 
monopoly and the people. The younger generation 
and the older generation can unite around the 
great issues which class struggle brings forward in 
which youthful vigour and enthusiasm together 
with mature experience can make campaigns 
stronger and more effective. 

Some current trends of anarchism and middle 
class radicalism also try to make an issue of 
New Left against Old Left. Socialism which is a 
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Students demonstrating for peace. 



movement for the regeneration of society must 
constantly search for the new, and herein lies the 
guarantee that it can never become redundant nor 
its values of working class leadership, organisation, 
discipline and ideology grow outdated as essential 
features of class struggle. 

Many trends of middle class radicalism may 
become a nuisance to the ruling class, but never a 
serious threat to the dominance of its rule. The 
philosophy of Marxism-Leninism has shown its 
value and its indispensability in strike struggles, 
colonial peoples’ ' independence struggles and 
revolutionary struggles. 

That increasing time is spent today trying to 
prove that Marxism is outdated or even false, is a 
measure of what capitalism sees as its greatest, 
most consistent and real enemy when it becomes 
allied with class activity. 

Marxism has been constantly attacked for over 
one hundred years and yet its influence is greater 
today than at any other period of history. The 
philosophy of Marxism is inseparable from social 
change to socialism. 

■f' 



How do we get to Socialism? 

When we have considered the forces for 
socialism the problem which arises is-how do they 
work to bring it about? 

The question “How do we get to Socialism?” 
reminds us of the story of the stranger stopping at 
the foot of Queen Street, Auckland and asking a 
bystander how to get to Mt. Eden. The ‘local’ 
thought for a moment of different routes and then 
said, “The traffic between here and there is very 
heavy-1 wouldn’t start from here!” 

There are no direct ways to socialism except 
through overcoming the problems of the journey 
and keeping on to the goal without becoming 
stranded on tire way. Nor is there any choice of 
where to start from. 

Socialism is not yet seen as being the solution of 
todays’ problems in the eyes of a majority of those 
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class forces which will eventually bring it about. 
There is no way to socialism in New Zealand 
except by a mass political movement centred 
around the working class. To wait passively for it 
to arise, or to propagate and talk about it only is 
idealistic and will prove futile in terms of results, 

A mass political movement can only grow by 
organised action and by the propagation of the 
outlook and philosophy of socialism. It is 
impossible to successfully organise action for a 
goal which the people do not see nor accept. 

The key to a solution lies in the linking of the 
future with the present through the development 
of campaigns for the objectives of the people and 
by drawing large numbers into active participation. 
Linking this with the propaganda which will 
develop an understanding of the class forces 
concerned helps in recognising the need for more 
fundamental change. 

Successful actions increase both confidence in 
ability to do things and the adoption of clear ideas 
which assist in achieving successes and in showing 
the way forward. If these campaigns are limited to 
immediate objectives without a wide ideological 
campaigning then they will end as a fruitless 
marking of time, fighting only to hold existing 
standards. 

The fight for Socialism in New Zealand can be 
helped by a study of the experiences in countries 
where socialism has been won, but this can only be 
a general guide from a particular set of 
circumstances. Such a revolutionary change can 
only take place in our country from the 
background of our own history, political 
institutions, movements and traditions. 

The working class knows that it has won 
nothing in the past except by developing broad 
movements actively involving the mass of the 
people. This has meant agitation, propaganda, 
mass meetings, deputations, demonstrations, 
strikes and a wide range of such activities. Strong 
militant action has been necessary for any 
important gains. 

The change to Socialism is a fundamental 
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change in the basis of class ownership and will 
certainly require greater movements than we have 
known in the past. Tliese movements will have 
their origins in the preceeding campaigns where 
they will have been widened, conditioned and 
organised. A definite militant left direction must 
be the general outlook of the movement before 
any such decisive changes begin to appear. 

The dominance of right wing influences in the 
Trade Unions and the Labour Party must be 
defeated and an alliance formed with working 
farmers, intellectuals and small middle class 
sections. The working class is the decisive element 
but it can attract support from other sections only 
when it shows the strength, unity, capability and 
desire to help them in their campaigns. 

Whether power can be taken from the capitalist 
class by mass political action of every form, or 
whether insurrection will be necessary, is not a 
question which can be decided in advance. Most 
people would prefer to win power by an extension 
of political action along the lines of our historical 
development, and we can be quitCj^Ure that such a 
conscious determined movement would also be 
capable of meeting, and withstanding, any 
challenge to its authority. 

There will be no easy road to Socialism but the 
absolute requirement will be a determined, 
conscious, militant mass political movement 
capable of overcoming any opposition in its path. 
These also are the required elements for the 
building of Socialism after power has been won, 
and for overcoming any remaining opposition. 

If particular forms of violence are required to 
overcome resistance at any decisive period in the 
change of power, they will belong to that period 
only. For the construction of Socialism and its 
defence, as for the winning of political power, 
mass political action is the decisive indispensable 
clement. 

The New Zealand Socialist Unity Party will 
make its contribution to these objectives, helping 
to defeat right wing reformism and left wing 
revolutionary slogan shouting, both of which are 
obstacles to any real advance. ( 17 ) 












Most of the groups described as workers and 
potential allies, at present support tlie Labour 
Party or the Social Credit Party, smaller sections 
support the Socialist Unity or the Communist 
parties, while some even vote for the National 
Party. But these are the people who ultimately will 
introduce a socialist society. The question wliich 
concerns r.ll socialists is how they can change from 
their present position to become a unified, 
conscious pohtical force for sociaUsm. Such a 
movement will not grow from the publicising of 
the ideas of socialism, nor will it arise 
spontaneously from the conditions of life wliich 
people find themselves in. 

The first thing which moves people as a body 
arises from their interests and what they expect 
from life. These change with changes in peoples’ 
social position. Education, security in sickness or 
in health, housing, children’s needs, sporting 
facilities and standard of living are some of the 
broad issues around which people will come 
together-the material base from which arises 
movement to win these things. 

If socialists work to find the common needs of 
people and try to unite them so they can win the 
things they want by their own activity, then a 
confidence will grow in their ability to do things 
and not to be passive onlookers of passing events. 
When their material successes are studied in 
relation to the ideas wliich socialists propagate, we 
find the basis by wliich the movement changes 
from being divided and groping into one which 
becomes united and clear in its goals. 

This is the path which will build a strong 
movement capable not only of resisting capitalism 
but also able to take positive action on its own 
initiative for the type of social life which it wants. 


Role of parties and ideology 

In this programme we have shown why we 
believe that socialism is an inevitable development. 
As production methods change from being 
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individually owned and operated, to socially 
operated but still privately owned, a conflict grows 
between the private owners purpose and society’s 
needs. This must ultimately end in society’s needs 
becoming dominant and social ownership 
established. 

In all the problems which arise for the working 
class and other exploited people a social awareness 
arising from their association as workers helps the 
working class toward solutions which meet their 
needs. These are in line with broader social needs. 

Other sections of exploited people from their 
position of individual working, tend to see their 
individual requirements as being synonymous with 
social needs. Basically the needs of these groups 
require common action as they are both exploited 
by monopoly. The working class, by virtue of its 
place in production, is the class which acts more 
decisively, and in a better organised way, but it 
cannot win power unless it wins as allies other 
working people. 

These issues are not clear to all the workers 
until they are put before therii^in a way they 
understand, and even then it is only their 
participation in activity wliich convinces. Those 
who can do this require to have a philosophical 
understanding of how change occurs and how to 
form policies which are realistic and appealing. 

This is found in the philosophy of Marxism 
Leninism which is indispensable in the struggle 
towards socialism, but it only becomes an active 
influence in class struggles when those who have 
studied it are taking part. 

The New Zealand Socialist Unity Party studies 
and propagates this philosophy and aims to 
develop the widest recognition of its value to 
workers by their testing it in practice. The party 
does not seek to win power for itself but to bring 
into being a broad alliance of exploited people 
having a political leadership dedicated to sociaUsm. 
Such a political leadership will arise from working 
class parties and others united around a common 
programme, but its driving force and most 
conscious element will be a party based on the 
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philosophy of Marxism Leninism. 

Only a party with such an ideological base will 
be able to inspire the struggles out of which such a 
united programme can arise. Such a party will be 
able to overcome the dangers of limiting 
campaigns to reforms in isolation and will 
constantly work for a wide unity of the working 
class and all exploited people. 

We sometimes hear the claim made, as a proud 
boast, by individuals and parties that they are not 
concerned with ideologies. If the happenings in the 
world are not to be considered as a chain of 
unconnected accidents, then there must be cause 
and effect, and repeated cause and effect would 
show a broad pattern, the study of which would 
show the fundamental driving forces which bring 
about change. These forces are to be found within 
the pattern of social relationships in the world and 
are not directed by some external force from 
without. 

The constant study of these changes and 
understanding of them, enables theoretical 
formulations to be made which help all people to 
have a better appreciation of the happenings 
around them. This is called philosophy and 
philosophy is ideology. The truth of an ideology 
can be tested in the practical terms of life's 
experiences, and when its value is seen it can let 
man rise above blind and useless activity and begin 
to work consciously. 

Class divisions are a reality as every worker can 
most readily understand, enabling him to see 
which ideology corresponds to truth and to the 
interests of his class. Ideology should explain 
reality, but capitalist ideology is in conflict with 
life today, and so it can only buttress and support 
narrow minority capitalist relationships. It has 
been dominant for centuries and so it has become 
traditional and deeply rooted in men’s minds. 

Unless working class parties are using a 
philosophy which can bring out the hidden truths 
and show the real way forward to the working 
class, then the philosophical ideas of capitalism 
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will guide men, even if they do not realise it. 

A workers party without an ideology which 
helps the needs of the class, and without the 
objective of socialism, will become a party which 
continually adapts the workers’ real needs to the 
needs of capitalism. It will become indispensable 
to a corporate state and a liability to those it 
should help. 

That is why the New Zealand Socialist Unity 
Party claims that, to bring about the revolutionary 
change from capitalism to socialism, the working 
class must be guided by ideology and must have a 
party which propagates the ideology of socialism 
to bring about united action for socialism by those 
whose needs it serves. 

From tliis outline of socialism and the forces 
capable of bringing it about, we now consider 
some of the big issues facing the people, and how 
their solution is linked with the advance to 
socialism. 



Monopoly ^ 

Earlier in this programme we outlined briefly 
the contradiction between the social nature of 
production and the private ownership of the 
commodities produced. This is the dominant 
expression of the contradiction between capital 
and labour. Irrespective of the fact that small scale 
enterprise still exists alongside the visible 
monopolies, the patterns for work, the conditions 
and environment are dominated by monopoly. 

Monopoly practice today is such that business 
after business is taken over by large monopoly 
concerns, but they continue to produce or trade 
under the old name. Many small businesses are 
independent only in name, in reality they are tied 
as with a tliousand golden threads to be the 
manufacturers or distributors of commodities in 
the interest of monopoly and on its terms. 

The short answer to ending this private power 
and transferring it to the people is Nationalisation, 
but in many ways it is like saying Socialisation. 
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Intermediate steps are necessary to place the larger 
item on the agenda and also to prepare the people 
organisationally and ideologically for such an 
action. 

The key to the steps necessary along the road is 
to increase the social control over monopoly, a 
demand which can be raised m Trade Union 
programmes and jn demands botli in Parliament 
and to Parliament to curb tliis unfettered private 
control. 

Many forms of social control moving towards 
social ownership can be developed, such as 
Industrial Trusts which can readily be fitted in to 
the needs of planned social development. 

Planning is not something foreign to present 
monopolies but it is confined to their own internal 
development, and then only to meet the 
requirements of private ownership without 
concern to broad social needs. Capital investment 
control can help here. 

The only field in which there has been a real 
expression of people’s feelings towards monopoly 
has been in the hotel business. Wherever a vote of 
the people has been taken, in every case it has 
shown an overwhelming majority for Trust control 
as against private ownership. In spite of heavy 
financial burdens and the necessity of quickly 
repaying capital costs, much money from Trust 
profits has been distributed to local cultural 
facilities. 

The more widespread Trust Control becomes, 
the greater will be the demand for control of the 
Breweries and ultimately their social ownership. 
Not only are there economic advantages to the 
people of a district, but socially there is the 
democratic participation in management, a 
development of social responsibility and a greater 
social consciousness. 

Monopoly ownership of the production system 
is the basis of the power over workers lives which 
results in their being dumped on the industrial 
scrap heap when modern technological 
improvements are capable of making life better for 
all men. 
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Redundancy of human beings is a feature which 
could only arise in a commercially dominated 
society. The way to end it is to organise and raise 
wide demands for an ever increasing social control 
until the people are prepared to take over the 
ownership of these resources and operate them for 
the common good. This is the goal for which 
sociahsts work, and it is the banner which they 
constantly raise. 



External Affairs ^ 

The conduct of New Zealand’s external affairs 
in the past has been a fairly clear refiection of our 
historical development. 

We began as a colony witli no voice or power at 
all, but as we grew into an entity we spoke as an 
echo of Great Britain. 

When Britain engaged in a colonial war in South 
Africa we sent troops as if our country was 
involved or affected. In tlie first world war the 
Prime Minister, W.F. Massey promised “tlie last 
man and the last shilling”. 

During the Spanish war New Zealand began to 
make an independent stand at the League of 
Nations, but when World War 2 began the Prime 
Minister, M.J. Savage responded, “Wliere Britain 
stands, we stand, where Britain goes, we go.” By 
the time the war had ended the days of Britain’s 
imperial dominance were rapidly approacliing an 
end. The United States was emerging in the full 
role as tlie dominant imperialist power. 

As the colonial empires began to break up by 
the determined actions of the colonial people, 
Britain eventually faced the fact that she could not 
afford the cost of an army around the world. 
Previously the colonial peoples had provided most 
of the troops and the money. 

As this new position was discussed, publicity 
centred on the question of a “power vacuum”, and 
New Zealand foreign policy turned more toward 
the United States, resulting in our country being 
drawn into another war. This barbarous United 
States’ war against the Vietnamese people has 
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become the focal point of world wide opposition 
and most strongly expressed witliin the United 
States. 

A wide feeling is awakening in New Zealand 
that a new and independent policy is needed, that 
any system of alliances with great imperialist 
powers merely draws our country into supporting 
the foreign policy of that country. 

The only threats to the real needs of the New 
Zealand people are those wliich would follow our 
participation in alliances directed against the 
emerging independence of Asian nations which are 
all in relative proximity to New Zealand. 

These are the countries with whom we should 
work for agreements based on independence, 
mutual respect and mutual advantage. Such a 
policy would be our greatest guarantee of peace 
and independence. These are the two essential 
objectives which need to dominate our external 
affairs. The same concern serves the interests of 
other countries. 

Such a policy leads to peaceful relations, but on 
top of that our country’s voice must be raised in 
the United Nations Organisation for peaceful 
co-existence and the outlawing of war as a means 
of settling problems between nations. Our people 
have shown their great concern for peace and their 
willingness to fight for it. In the past this has 
involved fighting against the foreign policy of the 
governments because they have stood in alliances 
with policies which lead to war in defence of 
imperialist interests. 

Home policy and foreign policy inevitably move 
in the same direction. There is no room for the 
belief that we can pursue progress at home while 
we try to impose policies on other people which 
they do not want, in the guise of national defence 
and security. National security can only come 
from political policies which make security for all 
nations. If the policy is wrong then no amount of 
military expenditure will bring security, but only 
impoverishment of the people. 
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Social Security 

The striving for social security has been like a 
thread running right through the history of New 
Zealand since our earliest colonial days. It was the 
dominating thought in the minds of those who 
sailed from the other side of the world to try and 
build a better and more secure life for their 
families. 

The first settlers, by their own efforts, tried to 
do this, but co-operative efforts were necessary to 
give to all the security that each could not achieve 
by himself. This was shown by the growth of 
Trade Unions, Co-operative Societies, Friendly 
Societies and Sick Benefit Clubs, Co-operative 
marketing and processing of dairy products in the 
countryside and the struggle for disability and old 
age pensions. 

It was in 1898 that old age pensions were 
introduced, and since tlien different pensions 
which extended security have been won by the 
people. The vast millions invested in insurance 
have been a measure of people’s feelings of 
insecurity. 

The Social Security Act introduced by the first 
Labour Government in 1938, widened, and made 
universal different pensions, but above all it placed 
the issue of security of the individual in sickness or 
in old age on a social basis. Its universal character 
gave to the individual, prospects which could not 
be secured alone, which had been partially secured 
by voluntary co-operation, but which became a 
reality for each only when a social approach 
guaranteed the security of all. 

After its introduction many hospital and 
sickness provision clubs together with the sickness 
benefits payments provided by Friendly Societies 
to their members became redundant and lapsed. 
This was because the national scheme provided 
universally for all the people, what they had been 
able to do only partially. 

With the return of the “National” Government 
propounding a philosophy of private enterprise, 
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the social aspects of the scheme have been steadily 
eroded and many individual charges and private 
services have returned on a commercial basis. 
There has been a rapid growth of membership of 
societies providing for treatment in private 
hospitals because the seivice provided under the 
Social Security scheme has been allowed to 
deteriorate. 

The experiences of New Zealand in the 
approach to health and security have shown 
clearly that when economic power is in the hands 
of private monopoly a social approach to security 
in its broad terms will never be really secure. But it 
has also shown that the social approach is the only 
way in which the vital welfare of the people can 
ever make a tangible advance and it is a clea** guide 
to the content and direction which should be the 
embodiment of workers’ struggles. 


Education 

Education in New Zealand ^as also moved 
forward by the direction of those who have given 
it a broad social concept rather than shaping it to 
the interest of a narrow power owning class. 

The wisdom of the early Liberals who were 
determined to give education a free, secular and 
compulsory basis was guided by a recognition of 
the historical and social needs of the country at 
that time. The technological changes in production 
and those of which we stand on the fringe today, 
demand the application of social concepts as the 
only guide to an educational system which can 
meet its needs. Machine minders who can read and 
write, while a narrow elite receive academic 
education to higher levels, is a concept far 
removed from the needs of today. 

The nature of production demands a wider and 
higher level of education for every worker; it 
demands a new type of technician; it needs more 
research and scientific workers; it needs wider 
forms of management and accounting in all its 
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planning and operations; and it must have priority 
in budgetary allocations. 

These needs can only be met by planning for 
education based on the highest level for all. The 
sum of human knowledge has increased so much in 
the last decade that new forms of teacliijig and 
training have become necessary. Smaller numbers 
in classes are not only necessary for the reasonable 
working of teachers, but for the application of 
these new forms. Education to meet these needs 
must absorb a higher proportion in terms of the 
national production. 

But even if all this was being done it would still 
be ignoring the fact that man’s non-working time 
must be used creatively if society is to develop to a 
higlier cultural level. No small cultural elite and a 
mass of admiring or unconcerned, passive 
onlookers is consistent with the high technical 
levels required in production. Tliis also means a 
vast increase in cultural educational training 
facilities. 

Here again, the concepts and practices of private 
enterprise are in conflict with social needs. Social 
demands must be served on monopoly to 
contribute to these educational requirements in 
the same way as they set aside reserves for the 
replacement of plant and equipment. 



Maoris and Minority Races 

Althougli New Zealand has commendable 
achievements involving the Maori people there is 
no basis for the complacent belief that there is no 
problem and that full equality exists. 

Statistics in relation to expectancy of life, 
mortality of infants, proportions of population 
with diseases such as tuberculosis, and the 
proportions of population in higher education and 
professions, all show a definite pattern of 
difference, the clear meaning of which is that 
inequality does exist. 

Two great barriers that have prevented young 
Maoris from making the most of educational 
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facilities which are available, have been housing 
and lack of facilities for study and problems 
arising from language in study. These can be 
overcome in today’s conditions by the wider use 
of hostels for students and facilities for homework 
studies for pupils in large families where 
concentration is almost impossible. 

Any expenditure on crash programmes of tills 
kind is still the cheapest way to put the young 
generation into a position where they can then 
take their place in the calling of their choice on a 
basis of equality. 

New Zealand will be the richer for a wider 
development of Maori culture, not on the 
synthetic basis of attracting tourists, but in the 
contribution which it can make to the 
development of a richer New Zealand way of life. 

The organised labour movement needs to make 
a greater contribution than limiting its activities to 
seeing Maoris have equal pay in a semi-unskilled 
labour bracket. A programme of help to make 
equality real will draw the Maori into a clear class 
position where he too can join the fight for 
Socialism. 

Cook Island Maoris have their own problems 
which must be approached in the same way. Their 
housing problems are Just as great and they need 
help to protect them from grasping landlords. 



Women 

Under capitalism women have been left in a 
secondary position. This has been the case in 
1 facilities for education, right to work, pay for the 
job and in other ways. As machines and factories 

, developed women became a source of cheap 

labour and even today full equal rates with men 
have not yet been won. 

With the industrialisation of New Zealand we 
have seen the rapid movement of women to 
industry. As industrialisation brought full 
I employment the need for more workers arose and 
the outlook of ‘Woman’s place is in the home'was 
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discreetly overlooked in favour of the role women 
could play as workers, and as lower paid workers 
above all. Between 1959 and 1964 the female 
work force in New Zealand grew at twice the rate 
of the male work force. 

Deep and thorough going changes are taking 
place all through capitalist society and these are 
bringing about changes in the position of women. 
The tendency to smaller families and younger 
marriages is a cause of larger numbers of women 
desiring to re-enter the labour force at an age when 
they still have many years of life ahead. 

This is giving rise to demands for booster 
courses in skills and retraining programmes for 
women about to re-enter industry and otlier 
socially necessary fields. 

The labour movement must take up these 
demands not only because they are in its interests 
today, but because socialism cannot be won nor 
built unless women are drawn into playing an 
equal part in all social activities. 

An educational system which does not provide 
all the facilities for an ever increasing number of 
women to be trained for all technical, scientific, 
cultural and commercial work is still geared to a 
mid-Victorian outlook. 

In order that women can carry out their 
particular social role as mothers, a whole series of 
facilities must be provided. Only the provision of a 
widely expanded system of creches, kindergartens, 
shorter working hours in many cases, and holiday 
leave can make a reality of equality between men 
and women. 

Equal pay which is not yet universal does not 
alone make equality of the sexes a reality. Men 
and women have different social functions and 
responsibilities, and nothing less than the provision 
of all the facilities required to carry them out will 
lay the foundation for equality. 

The needs of society require this today. 
Working class power cannot be won nor socialism 
built without it, and so once again the links 
between the class needs of today and tomorrow 
are seen as being in the interests of all people in 
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Agriculture 

New Zealand has been endowed by nature very 
favourably for agricultural pursuits. From such a 
basis our scientists and farmers have been able to 
evolve strains of plants and grasses which, together 
with agricultural practices in management, and 
developments such as refrigeration, have enabled 
food to be produced cheaper than in many 
countries. 

As a colony of Great Britain this offered great 
possibilities in providing ‘cheap’ food for the 
workers of a highly industrialised trading nation in 
exchange for the products of industry. 

As long as this relationsliip existed it left its 
imprint on the development of both countries. For 
many years New Zealand agriculture produced a 
narrow range of agricultural products and 
practically confined their sale to the British 
market. A minimum of New Zealand labour was 
involved after the commodities left the farm. 

Tills was a feature of the time and indeed it 
characterised the approach of selling the products 
of nature with a minimum of processing. From the 
sale of the sealskins and oils, the timber of the 
forests and the products from grassland farming. 
New Zealand has obtained the industrial 
requirements of the people in finished goods. 

The first policy'to break out of this situation 
came from the first Labour Government. By a 
policy of selecting what would be imported and 
encouraging the local manufacture of more 
industrial commodities, the foundation was laid to 
build New Zealand industry. 

The changes which have followed as a result of 
Great Britain ceasing to be a leading imperialist 
power have proved the correctness of that policy, 
and have also stimulated the policy of processing 
more agricultural products before their sale 
overseas. 

It has also stimulated the development of the 
forest industry and tlie wider processing of its 
products. In turn this has led to the search for new 
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markets and reduced the dajigerously narrow 
dependency on Great Britain. The future 
marketing of our primary produce when Britain 
joins the European Economic Community faces 
great problems and much more should be done to 
develop trade on a bi-lateral basis with the 
Socialist countries and the developing nations of 
Africa and Asia. 

The innucnce of large overseas monopoly 
control of freezmg works and finance institutions 
covering agriculture has also served the narrow 
specialisation. Profit motives today force on them 
the need for changes from the practices of the 
past. 



The Farmers 

Co-operation in the countryside has steadily 
advanced along with the individualism of the 
farmer as a producer. Where individual units have 
been on a working farmer basis, certain periods of 
farm work have also led to co-operation. But in 
the main co-operation has developed to the highest 
degree in the processing and marketing of dairy 
products. 

This has been the result of the farmer’s desire to 
avoid as far as possible the dominance of 
monopoly. 

Farmers’ organisations have developed strongly 
in the countryside, but they largely express the 
interests of bigger farmers while speaking in the 
name of all farmers. 

Many farmers settled on land by the 
rehabilitation scheme after the Second World War 
now lind that the levels of production, which at 
that time were calculated to meet their expenses, 
no longer do so. As a result the number of small 
farms is falling and the move towards larger units 
employing more machinery is increasing. Company 
(arming has also advanced as the means to utilise 
modern tec^mical methods and machinery, and 
will create more wage workers in the countryside. 

Unless aid is given to small farmers and 
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co-operation further encouraged, then the advance 
of capital will replace an increasing number of 
small and independent farmers. The farmers are 
well aware of the constant pressure from 
monopoly wliich today exploits and dominates all 
levels of society. 

There can be no path to socialism in New 
Zealand unless tlie working farmers participate in 
the movement, and they will only do this as the 
industrial movement becomes prepared to use its 
strength to assist the demands of working farmers 
against the advances of monopoly. 

Farmers are concerned about what will be their 
future position in a socialist society. To try and 
answer all the questions would be idealistic and 
schematic in its unreality. But we can state a few 
basic principles which a socialist society would 
have to decide on and these will serve as a guide to 
socialist thinking. 

Any programme for farming in New Zealand 
would only be worked out to solve the technical 
and human problems which farming practice gives 
rise to, and with the active participation of the 
farmers themselves. 

The burden of debt arising from financial 
domination will be ended in order that the farmer 
will not have to provide an unearned income for 
financial operators. 

The farmer will be guaranteed security on the 
lajid which he works as long as he continues to 
produce in an average efficient manner. 

Any form of co-operation which the farmers 
initiate to further production or to improve their 
social life will be actively encouraged by material 
assistance. 

Some of the large capitalist farms whose owners 
make no useful contribution to production will be 
made into model state farms to demonstrate new 
techniques in the use of machinery and of 
management and scientific demonstration. 

Socialism will give the farmers security in the 
way of life which tliey have chosen and will 
encourage their voluntary movement towards 
whatever changes are found to be necessary for 


their more efficient working and their social 
welfare. 

At all times the farmer will be guaranteed 
security on the land which he works as long as he 
desires that form to remain. 

In this outline of basic questions which are vital 
for all who are concerned with the future and a 
socialist New Zealand, we have sketched a socialist 
approach. There will be constantly arising tactical 
issues which must be decided in line with the 
strategic approach and these questions call for 
flexible plans. 

Marxist-Leninist philosophy is a guide and not a 
dogma and therefore flexibihty in these matters is 
nothing more than a recognition tliat the path to 
socialism is not a straight unwavering line. Any 
attempt to impose solutions other than by 
working out plans which express the highest level 
of activity and participation possible is in fact 
making the philosophy a dogma rather tlian a 
guide. 

Slogan shouting on what the movement should 
be doing is not the mark of ‘strong’ men, but a 
veneer which hides their fears and vacillations. 

Socialism can never come about by putsches or 
minority activity but only by building a mass 
political movement which will develop a 
consciousness of the need for socialist change, 
arising from its experiences in minor struggles and 
in its consideration from them of the greater issues 
which socialist propaganda must constantly raise. 

Socialist revolution is a fundamental change in 
the basis of class power in society and that alone is 
the foundation for the building of a socialist 
society and the glorious future which it will 
unfold. 

The struggle for reforms under capitalism is the 
indispensable path to build a mass political 
movement, but unless it becomes linked with the 
goal of socialism, it will remain a fruitless marking 
of time, fighting to hold ground and never really 
advancing. 

The goal of socialism must be constantly raised 
or the movement will lose direction in the shallows 
of seeking popular issues. Conversely if socialists 
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confine their work to proclaiming the need for 
socialism and its virtues in solving all problems 
then the mass political movement will never be 
built and they will remain on the sidelines 
recording the passage of history. 

The attitude of the New Zealand Socialist Unity 
Party to the issues concerning New Zealand in this 
period can be brieOy stated. 



Requirements for Socialism 

A mass political movement of a militant 
character, detennined on decisive social change 
and capable of influencing daily political life. 

A political party with a unified conscious 
membership able to influence the mass political 
movement in outlook and direction of general 
activity and capable of being a unifying force 
among different sections of the movement. 

The N.Z. Socialist Unity Party aims to become 
such a party and to play its part in the 
development of tlie broad movement. In the 
course of its work some questions will be asked 
regarding its attitude to other political parties, 
toward parliamentary elections, to opportunists of 
Left or Right Wing character and towards 
automation and redundancy today. We propose to 
answer briefly in this programme our attitude to 
these issues. 

The Labour Party is a party drawing its support 
mainly from the workers and those who can be 
broadly described as progressive. But it is a party 
which has discarded its socialist objective and has 
adopted a compromising opportunist position on 
many big issues. 

When the choice is between it and the National 
Party as a government we will support it and aim 
to work closely on all programme points which are 
of value to the people. In its ranks are many good 
honest socialists as well as those who have little 
social understanding and interest, but are political 
bandwaggoners who pursue self interest. 

The Social Credit Party is a party which 
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proclaims its belief in the present system but aims 
to change the financial system while defending the 
base from which it arises. 

Its simple solutions calling for a minimum of 
activity have an appeal to all who are saddled with 
an interest debt to pay to the capitalist financiers, 
hence its appeal to small traders, manufacturers 
and farmers who support it with hope, hke the 
purchasing of a lottery ticket. Where its 
programme points serve tlie interests of the people 
we will work for their realisation. 

Our attitude to those parties indicates our 
attitude to pailiamentary elections. We will ahn to 
have the workers demands carried forward in 
Parliament as well as on the jobs and in workers’ 
organisations. Whether workers should participate 
in parliamentary activity was an issue debated 60 
years ago, and since then practical activities have 
carried the battle forward in Parliament, during 
parliamentary elections and to Parliament. To 
stand aside from this and advocate boycott is 
purely academic today and an expression of 
revolutionary romanticism. 

With the broad development oT a progressive 
movement for change embracing possibly different 
parties around a common programme, we believe 
the historically evolved forms of government can 
be changed in content to meet the new objectives. 
These changes will be deep and thorough, but the 
outward shell of Parliament can be given a new 
content. 

In mass organisations witli opportunist 
leadership our attitude is to work through the 
democratic processes of the organisation for 
activity on the decided programmes and 
objectives. 

The decisions of the membership must be 
respected, and any opposition to them or failure 
to carry them out by an official should be opposed 
on those grounds and not on any other. 

Working for programmes strengthens the 
organisations and weakens the dominance of any 
person whose work conflicts with the 
membership's decision in any way. 
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With the development of the technological 
revolution the effects of expanding automation 
will be constantly presenting new problems. 
Automation will expand and there is no end to the 
changes it will bring about. Particular problems 
will arise, but the labour movement must have a 
programme in advance of how to meet it. 

These changes in the tools and methods of 
production are a very clear example of changes 
here bringing about widespread changes in men’s 
relationships in their train. The process cannot be 
stopped, and we are not “Luddites” aiming to 
prevent change therefore every effort must be 
made for compensation and retraining programmes 
for all who are displaced to enable them to enter 
new fields. In the same way as rehabihtation 
schemes were necessary after the war, so today 
men must be retrained for a useful productive 
future without cost or loss to themselves. 

Automation and the capitahst objective for 
profit must not be allowed to displace men and 
women from earning a livelihood. The savings 
which automation will bring about must be used 
to retrain displaced workers for other forms of 
production and never be allowed to create a scrap 
heap of redundant people. The labour movement 
must never accept such a result and should lead 
the fight for machines to serve men and not 
displace them. 

The N.Z. Socialist Unity Party believes the 
programme outlined here is the path forward to 
socialism which will open wide the perspectives of 
a society where social wealth will increase and 
raise mens’ material and cultural life. Such a 
society will make tlie best avaUable to all and will 
guarantee freedom of thought, speech, belief, and 
organisation where no man can exploit another 
and where peace between nations will be the 
foundation for all relationships. 

Such a society will take measures necessary to 
protect the social advances it makes and ensure 
that no avenues will be open to those who would 
attempt to destroy socialism and restore the power 
and privilege of private monopoly interests. 
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